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It was like adding insult to injury for an owner of a 
roller-skating rink in Georgia to apply for insurance 
among Northern comp @"X!& as has been persistently done 
recently, in view of th POP made in that State to pass 
an obnoxious valued {Ost} till, There is very little 
permanency about the value of roller-skating rinks, and 
they waste little time in burning. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that iron has long been 
condemned as an unsafe building material, there is scarcely 
any falling off in its use in building construction. Sci- 
entific tests have demonstrated that it is not equal to 
wood, stone or brick in sustaining heavy loads subjected 
to intense heat, yet iron columns are still freely used for 
the support of large business blocks, and in other forms 
iron enters largely into their construction. As property- 
owners and builders seem to have a special predeliction 
for using iron, a company has been formed in Boston for 
the purpose of introducing a patented method for render- 
ing all hollow iron-work fireproof. This is done simply by 
filling the cavity with water, which, it is claimed, will pre- 
vent the iron from twisting or breaking when exposed to 
heat. At the surface of the water, orifices are to be made 
in the iron to permit the escape of any steam that may be 
generated, and means will be provided for conveniently 
supplying any loss of water that may occur through 
evaporation or otherwise. The-plan, as explained by the 
agents of the company, seems both feasible and practical. 
An iron column filled with water will certainly be less 
liable to be affected by the heat than one that is not, and, 
if the water holds out, the iron column would, no doubt, 
outlive the flames. But we confess that we do not see 
wherein the idea is patentable; but that is a matter for the 
company to look out for, and need not concern the public. 
Some practical tests of the device are to be made at an 
early day in the presence of underwriters, firemen and 
other experts. 





A WRITER in The New York Tribune, after erroneously 
crediting Major C. E. Bliven of Toledo with being presi- 
dent of the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west, then makes him say: “ Not one-thousandth of one 
percent of the property insured in this country comes into 
litigation by reason of fire. It is to the interest of compa- 





nies to pay losses promptly, but much more not to pay 
fraudulent losses. There are some curious statistics in ref- 
erence to insurance. The amount of property insured in 
this country is about the same as the taxable value of 


realty—$1,300,000,000. The premiums paid are about the ~ 


same as taxes. In Minnesota recently we found that: the 
premiums were about two and one-half per cent. The taxes 
are about the same. It is new country.” The amount 
of insurance outstanding on property in this country 
is upwards of $9,200,000,000, and not $1,300,000,000, 
as ridiculously stated above, the New England States 
alone having as much insurance as that represented by the 
latter figure. In Minnesota the premiums average about 
one and three-fourths per cent, and not two and one-half 
per cent of the insurance carried. The total assessed 
valuation of property in the United States, by last census, 
is $16,902,000,000, including personal property, buildings 
and lands. As the census does not discriminate between 
land and building real estate, and the insurance of real 
property being confined to buildings, it is not possible to 
obtain the accurate average rate of premium charged for 
insurance on real property. Last year the United States 
lost by fire annihilation an amount of money equal to 
sixty-five cents on each $100 of property. If there were 
need for nearly seventeen billions of property to be cov- 
ered by insurance, the companies would have charged last 
year an average premium of somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 1.25 or 1.30 per cent on all hazards. 





THE saying has become proverbial that inventors 
seldom participate in the substantial results of their 
labors, and it begins to look very much as though the 
proverb would have to be enlarged so as to include “ pro- 
moters ” of corporations. Every reader will call to mind 
instances where the getter-up of a company for the prose- 
cution of some business enterprise has found the control 
of the business gradually slipping away from him, till 
finally his pupils have so advanced in their education 
that they feel that they can dispense with the services of 
their preceptor. Without referring to the many instances 
of this nature that have been recorded in the insurance 
field, we have recently printed the fact that Lyman W. 
Briggs had “ retired” from the office of secretary of the 
American Surety Company, a corporation that owed its 
existence to his persistent energy and indomitable push. 
Next in order is the announcement that P. B. Armstrong 
has been removed from his position as secretary of the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of this city. If ever a 
corporation owed its being to an individual, the Mutual 
Fire owed its corporate existence to Mr. Armstrong, who, 
in the face of much hostility to his plan of insurance, suc. 
ceeded in enlisting the substantial sympathy of prominent 
business men in its behalf, and finally set it afloat. In the 
brief years of its existence under his management, it has 
given signs of possessing a degree of vitality not antici- 
pated, and he was fully warranted. in inscribing upon its 
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banners the coveted legend, “success.” Suddenly he is 
deposed and the reins of management transferred to other 
hands. Elsewhere we print some comments on the mat- 
ter made by Mr. Armstrong and others, but as we are not 
in the secrets of the board of trustees we refrain from 
further expression of opinion. We simply submit the in- 
quiry: “Is it possible that promoters, like inventors, are 
generally impracticable business men and not calculated 
to keep pace with the progress of events transpiring 
around them?” It is simply a conundrum, and no one is 
required to answer it unless he chooses. 





IN his annual address before the convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and Superintendents at Chicago re- 
cently, Superintendent McCall declared his purpose of 
enforcing the law of this State prohibiting underground 
insurance. We are informed that he has been active 
recently in securing evidence against companies not 
authorized to do business in this State, upon which he in- 
tends to proceed at an early day. THE SPECTATOR has 
persistently protested against any interference on the part 
of the State with the business of insurance ; we fail to see 
why men who are intelligent enough to accumulate prop- 
erty need a guardian when they want to secure indemnity 
against loss should their property be destroyed by fire. 
We fail to see why an individual has not a right to buy 
his insurance where and of whom he pleases, precisely as he 
has a right to select what tailor or bootmaker he shall 
patronize. Yet the legislature of this State undertook 
to make it a misdemeanor for an individual to buy of in- 
surance companies that had not complied with the laws of 
the State. This law was found to be impracticable, so the 
legislature last winter passed another, authorizing certain 
brokers to sell insurance for unlicensed companies, and 
attempting to give them a monopoly of the underground 
business. But it is found that unlicensed brokers are 
selling policies in unauthorized companies to the prejudice 
of the licensed brokers, and scarcely a large fire occurs in 
which such illegal transactions are not disclosed. The 
Superintendent proposes to stop this—if he can. We 
hope he will be able to do so, on the principle that the 
best way to secure the repeal of a bad law is to enforce it. 
No good reason can be assigned why insurance companies 
should be subjected to any more restrictions or burdened 
with more taxation than other corporations that appeal 
to the public for support. That they should pay revenue 
to the State proportionately with other corporations is 
conceded, but no reasonable excuse can be found for im- 
posing conditions upon them that are not common to all 
corporations. Propertyowners are competent to take care 
of themselves, and if left to themselves entirely in the 
matter, will make such discriminations between companies 
as their condition warrants. Under the present system, 
the State virtually indorses and commends every company 
that complies with the laws, placing them all in this re- 
spect on the same footing, classing the abundantly solvent 








with those that are just able to squeeze past the Official 
scrutiny of their annual reports. Instances might be cited 
where annual reports have been “cooked” for the occa- 
sion, the companies performing the operation being insolv- 
ent at the time and going out of business within a few 
months thereafter. Yet the State stood sponsor to these 
concerns as fully as it did for those companies that were 
rich in assets and surplus, and that sell indemnity as well 
as policies. Propertyowners would be better off if they 
were left to make their own discriminations between com- 
panies. As a means calculated to eventually secure “ free 
trade in insurance,”” we hope to see all restrictive and 
burdensome laws vigorously enforced. The insurance 
companies have, by their r ction in New Hamp. 
shire, influenced legislatio ia, thus demonstrat- 
ing their ability to secu removal of all restric. 
tions upon their business that are opposed to the public’s 
sense of right and justice. They have but to appeal from 
ignorant and prejudiced legislators to an intelligent and 
fair-minded public to secure equal rights under the law 
with all other corporations. If Superintendent McCall can 
succeed in making odious the laws relating to unauthor. 
ized insurance, he will do much towards securing for a 
large number of companies the right to come here and do 
that business in an open-handed manner which they are 
now solicited by our citizens to do by methods that are 
secret and unlawful. 










THE burden imposed by the New Hampshire valued 
policy law upon the citizens of that State grows more and 
more oppressive as time passes. When the authorized in- 
surance companies closed their agencies because of the 
injustice of this law, propertyowners thought they would 
have little difficulty in obtaining insurance by underground 
methods in unauthorized companies, but both they and 
the ousted agents have utterly failed to do so. Every 
respectable company in the country indorses the action of 
the withdrawing companies and will do nothing to render 
that action abortive. Insurance policies, aggregating 
millions of dollars, have expired since the law was passed 
or will expire this month, and no others can be secured to 
take their place. Business men are greatly embarrassed, 
for they find that insurance against fire has been a prime 
factor in sustaining their credit, and that where they have 
obtained loans on mortgage on insured property, they are 
called upon either to keep up the insurance or pay the 
loan. A mortgage without insurance is not regarded as 
either a desirable or safe investment. Quite a number of 
manufacturing enterprises are preparing to remove from 
the State, and others are offering rewards to brokers who 
will get insurance for them. Some of the newspapers 
bluster and denounce the insurance companies for with- 
drawing, and urge the formation of home companies to 
carry on the business; at the same time they admit the 
gravity of the situation. Efforts are making to induce the 
Governor to convene the legislature to reconsider the sub- 
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ject, but it is hardly probable that this will be done. The 
men who passed that law are not burdened with property 
to a great extent or they would not have voted for it, and 
to bring them together again would be fraught with fur- 
ther danger to property interests. The withdrawing com- 
panies took no unfair advantage of their policyholders, 
put notified them long in advance that if the bill passed 
they would cease doing business in the State. The legis- 
lature and the Governor were also notified, yet the bill 
became a law. Seeing that they could not hope to do 
business profitably under it, they closed their agencies, 
leaving the responsibility for their action to rest where it 
belongs, upon the legislature and the Governor. The 
companies had all the anxiety before the passage of the 
bill, and now it is the propertyowners’ “turn to walk.” 
May their pedestrian efforts tend to arouse in them a 
determination to improve the character of their legisla- 
tors. 





WE have heretofore noted the fact that Commissioner 
Spooner of Wisconsin had instituted suits against certain 
insurance companies not authorized to do business in 
that State, to recover the penalties provided for viola- 
tions of the State law prohibiting underground insur- 
ance. The companies implicated permitted judgment for 
$44,000 to be entered against them by default; those 
judgments have been transferred to the United States 
courts, and the Commissioner and Attorney-General will 
endeavor to enforce them in the States where the offend- 
ing companies were organized. It is announced that 
some of these cases will be reached during the present 
month, and the point decided whether or not a judgment 
so obtained in a State court will be enforced by a United 
States court outside of the jurisdiction of such State. 
Meantime Superintendent McCall proposes to test the 
same question in this State. A representative of the 
insurance department has been in this city several weeks, 
hunting up evidence against persons who have been in- 
strumental in placing insurance in unauthorized compa- 
nies. A case that has excited considerable comment is 
that of Green & Blackwell, who were burned out in August 
last, whose list of insurances seemed to indicate that they 
had made a special effort to obtain the policies of unau- 
thorized companies. The Superintendent, according to 
report, intends to commence proceedings against the firm, 
against the unlicensed brokers who acted for them, and 
against any representatives he can find of the companies 
that insured the property. Other instances have been 
investigated, and the statement is made that Mr. McCall 
will leave no effort untried to enforce the law against 
underground insurance. The Attorney-General is in 
accord with him in the matter, and will personally repre- 
sent the State in the forthcoming litigation. As regards 
the individuals who have purchased unauthorized insur- 
ance, they will probably question the constitutionality of 
the law, maintaining their right to purchase their insurance 
wherever and of whom they please, as they do any other 





commodity. In doing so, they trust entirely to the good 
faith of the insuring companies, for the State courts are 
closed to them. Upon this point the Supreme Court of 
Vermont, in the case of the Lycoming Fire Insurance 
Company vs. Wright & Son, held as follows: 

The general rule is that a contract which is prohibited by law is an 
illegal contract, and a party entering into such a contract cannot enforce 
it. It is competent for the legislature to determine the conditions upon 
which foreign insurance companies may transact business in this State, 
The conditions constitute a part of the law, and they cannot qualify 
themselves to transact such business without complying with them. All 
business transacted by them without such compliance is an illegal busi- 
ness, and all contracts entered into as a part of such business are un- 
lawful. 

To be deprived of the machinery of the State courts for 
enforcing their claims would seem to be sufficient penalty 
for citizens to incur for patronizing unauthorized compa- 
nies. But the law passed last winter authorizing licensed 
brokers to deal with unlicensed companies offers such a 
means of relief to large insurers that they are deprived 
of any valid excuse for obtaining insurance unlawfully. 
Still, if they choose to stand upon their rights as citizens, 
and trust to the good faith of the unauthorized companies, 
it is difficult to see how they can be reached. There is, 
however, no excuse whatever for the companies issuing 
insurance in violation of the State law; they do it with a 
full knowledge of the facts, and there is little doubt but 
there is trouble ahead for them. There are other property- 
owners who are charged with a more serious offense to 
obtain the advantages of the law of last winter. That law 
requires that, before they will be permitted to obtain 
insurance in unauthorized companies, they must make 
affidavit to the effect that they have been unable to 
obtain as much insurance as they require in authorized 
companies. Evidence has been secured showing that many 
of these affidavits have been filed without the risk having 
been offered to many of the authorized companies, the 
opportunity to accept or reject the risk never having been 
accorded them. This constitutes perjury, and the intima- 
tion is made that some of those who signed the affidavits 
will be arrested on this criminal charge. THE SPECTATOR 
has printed full lists of property insured in unauthorized 
companies by the licensed brokers, and the statement has 
been repeatedly made that there was no necessity for the 
persons insured placing their business in unauthorized 
companies. Propertyowners have been led to believe 
that the making of the affidavit was a mere matter of 
form, and some of them have signed them in blank to 
facilitate the work of the brokers. Mr. McCall will en- 
deavor to convince them that there is something more 
than mere form in subscribing to an affidavit, and that 
business men cannot with impunity delegate to a broker 
the right to use their names in such a grave matter, in so 
loose a manner as has been done. Should the prosecu- 
tions indicated be pushed with vigor, we predict that the 
annoyance will be so great that the legislature will be 
called upon at its next session to repeal the law, unless 
meantime it should be declared unconstitutional. As 
Superintendent McCall has publicly declared his intention 
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to enforce the law if possible, and as he has no other 
alternative while it remains upon the statute book, we 
anticipate that there will be some very interesting pro- 
ceedings in the courts within the next few days. 





FIRE PREVENTION. 


HE months of August and September showed a 
A i marked falling off in the monthly aggregate of fire 
losses in this country from the average of these months 
during previous years. What combination of fortunate 
circumstances led to results so satisfactory to underwriters 
it is impossible to tell, but it is well worth careful investi- 
gation to ascertain. We incline to the belief that proper- 
tyowners are gradually being educated to a realization of 
the fact that it pays to adopt proper methods for prevent- 
ing fires and the best appliances for extinguishing those 
that occur, notwithstanding their precaution. The insur- 
ance press, and those journals especially devoted to fire 
matters, have been unusually persistent of late years in 
presenting the facts regarding fire losses, and the result of 
their efforts has shown so clearly that a majority of all fires 
that occur result from carelessness that propertyowners 
could not fail to be convinced. The work of these special 
journalists has attracted the attention of other journals, 
and, as a consequence, the subject of the national fire 
waste has been more thoroughly discussed in the past four 
or five years than ever before. Whether propertyowners 
have been impressed with the facts thus laid before them 
we cannot say, but we are very certain that better methods 
for preventing fires have been adopted in most of the 
great factories, mills, warehouses and manufacturing estab- 
lishments generally. Fire underwriters have contributed 
greatly to this end by offering lower premium rates to 
those who would improve their risks, and, in many cases, 
making such improvement a condition precedent to issuing 
policies of indemnity. The mill mutuals of New England 
took the lead in this matter, showing owners of industrial 
property that it was a matter of economy, saving actual 
dollars and cents, for them to adopt every possible pre- 
caution to prevent fires, and the results have been most 
satisfactory to both insurers and insured. While losses 
continue to aggregate $100,000,000 a year or more, there 
is little prospect that fire underwriting will be profitable, 
for the insured portion of it is so great as to consume the 
bulk of the premiums the companies receive, and there is 
so much competition in the business that it is impossible 
to maintain adequate rates. Conservative underwriters 
have long seen that their interests would be best consulted 
by securing the improvement of the risks upon which they 
write, which is opposed to the old theory that underwriters 
had nothing to do but to charge for the risk as they found 
it; but of late years they have been unable to get rates 
that would compensate them, and so have turned their 
attention to enlisting the co-operation of owners to put 
their property in better shape. This is, unquestionably, 
the true policy, for it is certainly better to take a modest 








premium fora risk that does not burn, than to accept a 
larger one for property that is pretty sure to be consumed, 

The most effective means adopted by the companies for 
securing the introduction of precautionary measures to 
prevent fires has been the organization of inspection de. 
partments, giving employment to a corps of practical 
inspectors, whose business it is to inspect every risk within 
their jurisdiction and report thereon to the insuring com. 
panies. These inspectors hunt up the defects in buildings, 
look up all the fire hazards, pointing out to the owner the 
best means for providing against the dangers that threaten, 
and informing him as to his responsibility to the insuring 
companies. By this means both the insured and the 
insurer is in possession of accurate knowledge regarding 
the risks, and if any company is reckless enough to insure 
a risk that has been reported against by a competent in. 
spector, it deserves to pay for its foolhardiness. These 
inspections have been the means of disclosing to property. 
owners many fire hazards they never dreamed of, showing 
a degree of carelessness on the part of their employees 
that had been before unsuspected or unappreciated. They 
have brought home to proprietors a realization of the 
necessity for keeping a sharp lookout for themselves over 
premises, and not trusting too much in this respect to their 
employees. There is no doubt but the improvements 
made in risks of all kinds by these inspection bureaus 
have saved the insurance companies many thousands of 
dollars the present year. As yet they are confined to the 
larger cities, but the good results obtained thus far indi- 
cate that they will become more general at an early day, 
When fire underwriters fully appreciate that the preven. 
tion of fires is the road to profit in their business, greater 
encouragement will be given to the inspection depart. 
ments. 

Modern improvements in fire appliances are, no doubt, 
to be credited with influencing the decrease in fire losses. 
Not only have the means of extinguishing fires been im- 
proved, but a great many new devices for preventing fires 
have been brought into use, to supply defects pointed out 
by inspectors. Many of these are to provide against the 
danger of spontaneous combustion, a peril found in so 
many manufacturing establishments. The articles on this 
subject contributed by C. J. Hexamer, who is connected 
with the inspection department of the Philadelphia Tariff 
Association, published in our columns, have been exceed- 
ingly practical and valuable from an underwriter's stand- 
point, and have pointed out dangers of which a majority 
of them were previously unaware. To notify property- 
owners of these special dangers is to overcome them toa 
great extent. “A very important appliance for preventing 
a small fire from becoming a large one is the automatic 
sprinkler, which is being so generally introduced in mills, 
factories, warehouses, etc. We observe that the great 
flour mills at Minneapolis are now introducing them, to 
an extent that will protect millions of dollars’ worth of in- 
sured property, while the cotton and woolen mills gen- 
erally have had them in use some time. These appliances 
have made a splendid record for extinguishing fires 
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their incipiency, and underwriters no longer hesitate to 
recommend their adoption in manufacturing establish- 
ments. There is no lack of means for preventing fires; 
the difficulty is to make each propertyowner realize that 
his property is in danger and needs protection. Each can 
readily see his neighbors’ defects, and is free to com- 
ment on their recklessness and negligence, but blind to 
the hazards of his own property. It is in educating them 
toa better knowledge of their own property that the in- 
spectors are doing such good work. 

While it is satisfactory to note the decreased fire loss 
during the past two months, it will by no means do to 
jump to the conclusion that this improved condition is 
going to continue. There are too many hazards as yet 
unprovided for, and too much carelessness among the 
masses, to warrant the hope that there is going to be a 
permanent decrease in the number and extent of the fire 
losses. Much educational work is yet to be done among 
the people and the necessity for using every effort to pre- 
vent fires hammered into them. Underwriters have done 
good work in this respect, but even they do not appre- 
ciate fully how much they are capable of doing, or the im- 
portance of doing it. Some are fearful that a decrease in 
the number of fires will result in a large decrease in the 
yolume of premiums, but so long as there are any fires or 
fire hazards insurance will be a necessity to propertyown- 
ers, The amount of insurance required will always very 
nearly equal the value of insurable property, or at least 
the proportion will never be materially less than it now is. 
But the companies can much better afford to lose some- 
thing in premiums than they can to pay the heavy losses 
that have fallen upon them of late years. Every step 
they gain in the matter of fire prevention is a benefit con- 
ferred upon the public, that now bears the burden of the 
losses; this, however, is not a consideration calculated to 
have any special weight with underwriters, for they have 
no other interest in the public welfare in this or any other 
respect than as private citizens; but if by this means they 
can serve the public at the same time that they cater to 
their own interests, they would have no objections to 
doing so. There can be no doubt but the fire underwrit- 
ers have done much to encourage the adoption of meas- 
ures of fire prevention; if the reduced losses of the past 
two months are not wholly due to their efforts, they can 
certainly take credit for having contributed their share to 
securing that result. But they should not grow weary in 
well doing ; there is abundant opportunity yet for improv- 
ing the fire risks of the country, and the system of inspec- 
tions which they have introduced in the large cities may 
well be extended to all cities and villages where important 
tisks are located, or that do a sufficient amount of insur- 
ance to warrant the maintenance of local boards. 








—The Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska Union has elected the following 
officers; President, N. S. Harding of Nebraska City ; vice-president, H, 
Clay Stuart ; secretary, Wm, A, Cormany, 





MISCELLANY. 





ALCOHOLISM AND CONSUMPTION. 


Of the many insidious enemies with which life insurance has to con- 
tend constantly there is none, perhaps, that occasions more unexpected 
and greater losses than consumption (Phthisis pulmonum). It is, like 
an epidemic, transmitted from generation to generation, and, when least 
expected, it annihilates innumerable lives, which it generally destroys 
in the flower of manhood. About twenty-three per cent of the losses 
sustained can safely be traced to consumption. This disease is fatal as 
soon as it has progressed beyond its initiatory stages and leads to disso- 
lution with mathematical certainty, and statements that it has ever been 
cured should be received with the greatest reserve. In fact, we would 
credit no such statement. Nearly all the interior diseases offer great 
difficulties to the physician to arrive at a correct diagnosis, which difficulty 
is greatly increased in the case of lung diseases. In spite of the most 
minute directions and teaching of auscultation and percussion, the greatest 
specialists sometimes err in their diagnosis of phthisis pulmonum, The 
great discovery by Koch of the consumption bacillus is an additional 
guide in the hands of the less experienced, but cannot be relied on as un- 
failing, because cases are not wanting when these bacteria have also been 
found in the sputum of patients suffering with lung catarrh. It is less our 
purpose to write a medical treatise on consumption than to show its con- 
nection to alcoholism, and thereby to caution the life insurance man how 
to accept a “tippler” as a risk. 

The germ of this disease frequently lurks in persons to all appearance 
‘*hale, sound and hearty,” and every life insurance company can relate 
of instances when such a risk was joyfully accepted, the doctor had com- 
plied with all the formule prescribed by the office, asked the required 
number of questions and certified on his honor that the risk was to all 
appearances a safe one—and yet within a few years after he was laid low 
by consumption. Of course, the doctor was blamed. 

But how does it happen that a man of a totally normal constitution, 
with faultless respiratory organs, without apparent hereditary taint—that 
is, neither whose father, mother, sister or brother died of a lung disease— 
falls prey to consumption? The question is of great importance and 
has not yet been answered, except in one way, that we enter into the 
domain of the human passions and their institute inquiries, having our 
chief attention fixed upon the use of alcoholic beverages. 

The war against the use of alcoholic beverages has at times led to 
ridiculous excesses and proceedings, and yet, prompted by its preten- 


- sions, scientific and observing men have collected statistics én the influ- 


ences of their excessive use upon the state of health. An exhaustive in- 
quiry is at present being instituted in the great hospitals, and with the 
statistics of the great hospital, Hétel de Dieu, at Paris, before us, we cull 
from it the following facts pregnant to the business of life insurance all 
over the world : 

Of 100 persons who had died of phthisis, it was ascertained that with 
fifty-eight the disease was hereditary, twelve had lost their parents with 
other ailments of the respiratory organs, nine had had cancerous diseases 
in the family, eleven lost a family member with delirium tremens, while 
the other ten, all of whom had once been of a robust corporeal condition, 
could not remember of having had such occurrences in their families, 
Of these ten individuals, however, six were habitual tipplers. The eleven 
individuals, also, who had lost members of their family with delirium 
tremens acknowledged that they freely drank alcoholic liquors. We 
hereby obtain the percentage of seventeen consumptives who were re- 
duced to this condition by alcohol. It is an established fact that the 
excessive use of alcohol not only undermines the resisting power of the 
organism against disease, but gradually enfeebles all the functions of the 
body so far that they are no longer capable of throwing off the germs of 
disease. Consequently it requires no proof that the habitual tippler pre- 
pares his body for the reception of germs of disease, which will invariably 
attack the weakest part, and what wonder then that the lungs are con- 
sumed by bacteria? 

The following is an opinion of an old life insurance physician, when 
asked to what circumstance he ascribed the loss of so many apparently 
healthy risks: ‘‘I would be able with certainty to state the reason of 
their demise (I mean alcohol) if said risks, before dying, had acknowledged 
the fact ; but I can safely say that I suspect sixty per cent of all the losses 
of the masculine sex, sustained by my company, to have been killed by 
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too great a worship of the whiskey bottle. I can give several confirma- 
tory illustrations. We lately lost a risk, a tavern-keeper, who died of 
delirium tremens. Another died of inflammation of the lungs, due to ex- 
cessive drinking. A third of liver disease. The trembling of his tongue 
and fingers but too plainly told me of his love for strong drink. A fourth 
suffered with hemorrhages of the stomach, and died of ulcerations. He 
had ruined his stomach with wine drinking, ‘to become strong.’ A fifth 
and a sixth died of phthisis. Their relatives told me that when they 
were young men they were known for their love of alcoholic drinks, And 
I could swell this list ad infinitum.” 

Many physicians of insane asylums state that they have patients in their 
institutions who not only lost their reason by alcohol, but that the dia- 
thetic disposition to drinking was born with the patient—that the dispo- 
sition was hereditary. 

These are well-known facts, and it behooves our life insurance institu- 
tions to make exhaustive inquiries concerning the proclivity for strong 
drink of the candidate. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Will the Mutual Fire Become a Stock Company? 


AT a meeting of the trustees of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
New York on Thursday, the following resolution was introduced : 

‘* Resolved, That John R. Waters be appointed secretary, vice P, B. 
Armstrong, hereby removed.” 

It is understood that the resolution rather dumbfounded Mr. Armstrong 
and some of the other trustees, but it was promptly voted on and carried. 
A caucus of those opposed to Mr. Armstrong holding office had been 
held previous to the meeting, and the course pursued had been then de- 
cided on. It appears that while Mr. Armstrong’s friends anticipated that 
he would be subject to some criticism or action on the part of the board 
at this meeting for certain errors that had occurred, there was no idea 
that he would be summarily ousted from a company in whose organiza- 
tion he had taken a very important part and with whose success he had 
been closely identified. It is claimed by those opposed to Mr. Armstrong 
that his brusque treatment of certain of the trustees has been personally 
objectionable to them. He, on the other hand, intimates that the men 
working against him desire to get him out of the way to better consummate 
a plan to make the company a purely stock organization. The company 
is a new venture, started three years ago, with a capital of $200,000, re- 
ceivable for premiums and bearing six per cent interest in cash and ten 
per cent in scrip annually. Mr. Armstrong has said that his discharge 
comes from his emphatic refusal to lend himself to the stock scheme, 
the design being to cut off ‘‘the share of the profits” that now goes 
to policyholders for the benefit of stockholders, There are more 
than Mr. Armstrong who think this will be the drift of this guasi 
mutual stock company. It was a significant remark that Mr, Arm- 
strong made to a representative of THE SprecTaATor, that it is an 
undeniable fact that mutual companies are apt to bring into their 
organization men not acquainted with the insurance business, and more- 
over, as soon as some familiarity is attained, and the mutual company 
is well on its way to success, it has been the almost invariable course 
to turn the company into a stock organization for the supposed better 
transaction of business. This assertion comes from a man who, it is 
believed, has had as wide an experience with mutual fire insurance mat- 
ters as any underwriter, and the opinion expressed will merit consider- 
ation by stock and mutual underwriters. There were twenty-eight trust- 
ees who voted on the resolution to remove Mr. Armstrong, and the vote 
was sixteen to twelve in favor of the resolution, Mr. Armstrong has 
spoken as follows, about the coup d'état, to a representative of THE 
SPECTATOR : 

‘‘My removal was the finest piece of engineering I ever saw. My 
opponents whipped the enemy without giving us any warning that they 
meant fight. There had been some errors, which was a personal matter 
between me and three or four trustees. If there were clerical errors 
made, of course I should have to assume responsibility for my men. 
Perhaps in my dealings I have not been as politic as other men would 
have been, I might have been more diplomatic in treating certain trustees, 
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I scarcely realize that I am out of the company, 
secretary who has had no charges preferred against 
is not questioned, being surreptitiously removed without a moment's 
warning. Even when it was read, I never thought the resolution would 
be adopted. But my enemies had a caucus at Delmonico’s and walked 
in sixteen solid and voted without discretion, If my friends had been 
present the vote would have been different; but while we did think that 
an effort would be made to attack the management at this meeting, we 
supposed that it would not go farther than calling for an explanation of 
certain errors that had been made. 

‘«In regard to the idea to make this company a purely stock company 
I have already said more than I should to others. Let me briefly say that 
I have been approached with a plan to conform ourselves to the provis- 
ions of section 396 of the laws of 1878, authorizing us to put up a cash 
capital. I have ignored all propositions of this nature for the reason that 
I came here to run a company simply in the interest of policyholders, | 
may say that I am now in favor of starting a stock company, and I have had 
offers made to me to-day by parties advising me to pull right out and 
start a stock company. Here is a letter that I received an hour or so ago 
from William C. Browning of Browning, King & Co., wholesale cloth. 
iers, also a director of the Mercantile National Bank and of several say. 
ings and trust institutions. It reads: 

‘**My Dear Mr. Armstrong—I assure you I was very much pained to 
learn by the morning papers of the action of the directors of your com- 
pany. Believing you to have been the success of the company, I hasten 
to tend to you my services to help you organize another and to assure 
you of my sympathy.’ 

‘* To-day I have turned over to Mr. Waters, the new secretary, $769,000 
stocks and bonds of the company, representing the assets accumulated in 
three years. Of this amount, $559,000 was in government bonds and 
$150,000 in collateral loans. This action has come when the success of 
the company has been assured. It is noteworthy that, with the exception 
of the New England mutuals, in my experience, I have never known a 
good mutual company yet that did not want to put up a cash capital and 
start a stock company as soon as it had got onits feet. It is an admitted fact, 
and perhaps necessarily so, that mutual companies are apt to bring into their 
organization men not acquainted with insurance matters, to the detriment 
of the business. I was the organizer of this company, and do not think 
the salary paid me for my services as secretary was by any means large, 
I leave this company with an individual premium account on its books of 
over $300,000, brought in by my direct solicitation, on which there is not 
a tax of a fraction of acent over and above the current expenses of the 
office and the cost of inspecting the property—in other words, less than 
four per cent of an expense will hereafter be incurred on them. I organ- 
ized this company after twenty months of continuous labor, having 
secured the assistance of 200 leading business houses in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, and for such services I received at the rate of a 
fraction less than $2100 per annum. The next two years my salary was 
$3000 per annum only; for the next six months $5000, and for the last 
nine months, $7500. All that I have received for the business that I have 
placed in three years and three months would not pay for placing one- 
quarter of it on the books, I claim to be the best solicitor for business in 
the country. On one trip to St. Louis I sent the company in five weeks 
$40,000 premiums in cash. The Mutual Fire is a child of my own crea- 
tion, and it has been my pride to make it a million-dollar company. IfI 
had stayed with the company until January 1 next, we would have had 
$1,200,000 assets at least. As the company is run, it will be a million- 
dollar company by July 1 next, unless it is converted into a stock com~ 
pany. 

‘*My successor, Mr. Waters, will not receive my present salary, 
$7500, but the trustees have practiced economy by voting him $4000 per 
annum, I shall be here one or two days giving him such assistance as 
he needs. My course for the future is not clear, but I shall probably 
start business as an individual underwriter, issuing policies as P. B. 
Armstrong, ‘ individual underwriter.’ ” 


for just imagine a 
him, whose integrity 





Downfall of an English Friendly Society. 
AN interesting occurrence is reported from London. A poor old woman 
appeared before the Marylebone police court and solicited the judge to 
assist her in obtaining her rights from an insurance company to which 
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she belonged, and to which her husband had made payments, The | encouraging, if it is going to be kept up, henceforth. But, even as a com- 
magistrate, De Rutzen, informed the supplicant that he had made all | parative improvement, it is a symptom of returning sense on the part of 


ible inquiries about the society, and was compelled to inform her 
that so indecent a case had never yet come to his knowledge. It ap- 
peared that the husband of the woman and many others have made pay- 
ments during the term of twenty-five to thirty years to this society. It 
wasforalong timeina helpless state of insolvency. A report of The Royal 
Register Bureau on “friendly societies” established that the books of 
this concern as early as the year 1877 showed a deficit of £55,220. In 
1883 the number of its contributing members was 154,939, while the re- 
ceipts were only £6530, so that the deficit still existed. The report also 
showed that one-half penny of each one paid in by the members had been 
used by the directors of the concern for their own benefit. Besides this, 
ahere was no cash on hand, having been expended for buildings lately 
bought in Liverpool. The society, therefore, was in an insolvent condi- 
tion, and De Rutzen fears that its members will obtain nothing from their 
payments. He says that this situation of affairs is terrible, but he can do 
nothing, and he is of the opinion that it is a fit case for the State attorney. 
Many of the members of this society had asked him to have their interests 
in this society tranferred to another ‘‘ friendly” concern, but he was of 
the opinion that this would be merely jumping ‘‘ from the frying-pan into 
the fire,” as no guarantee could be given that the other society was a whit 
betier than this. He finally expressed his astonishment that the district 
or State attorney has not yet taken hold of the matter, which would 
really be the only way to give some satisfaction to the members. 
The insolvency of this society is a heavy blow to all insurance socie- 
ties dealing with workmen, and it is hourly expected that several others 
will join in the crash, ‘‘ One by one the roses fall,” 





Abatement of Fire Losses. 


Havinc had in the past so much to say regarding the steady increase in 
the losses by fire in this country, it gives us pleasure to record the fact 
that there has been a very material reduction from the yearly average dur- 
ing the months of August and September. The constant harping upon 
this theme by certain portions of the press has, undoubtedly, brouzht the 
subjecthome to propertyowners, and induced them to exercise greater 
care in protecting their property. We also have assurances from the 
manufacturers of fire-preventing apparatus, that their business has been 
largely increased during the past year, showing that the owners of mills, 
factories, warehouses and other classes of valuable property have been 
equipping their premises for theit own protection. Then, too, city author- 
ities and heads of departments have been stirred up to improve the 
status of their fire extinguishing organizations, and it is safe to say that 
the country was never so well provided with fire departments as it is to- 
day. The Commercial Bulletin every day prints a list of all important 
fires that occur. At the end of each month it presents a revised summary 
of these fires, which is instructive and valuable. From its summing up 
of the fire waste for September we quote as follows: 

Much to our surprise—and agreeably so—we find that the lessened fire 
losses in the United States and Canada, during August and September, 
encourage the hope that common sense counsels and principles, as enun- 
ciated by the press, have finally contributed to the reduction of this awful 
fire waste which has been going on for several years. Up to the end of 
July, this year, there had been a continuous monthly increase, both in 
number and severity of fires, all over this country and Canada. This in- 
crease of a plague which was depleting the wealth and profits of the coun- 
tty has been regularly set forth in our columns in a statistical form which 
could not be questioned as to its general accuracy, and was therefore 
quoted as authentic by most of the leading newspapers of the United 
States, The result has been that, by degrees, propertyowners have ap- 
parently become more vigilant, whether insured or not, and have come to 
tealize that their own interest demanded the exercise of such vigilance. 

Weare glad to be able to show, therefore, that, as in August, the fire 
loss has, again, in September, been not only much less than in the same 
month last year, but has been less than the average in September for the 
last ten years, For example, for the ten years from 1875 to 1884, the 
September record has averaged a fire loss of $6,800,000; whereas, for 
September of the current year, the aggregate loss in the United States 
and Canada will not probably exceed $6,525,000, and is, probably, some 

700,000 less than it was in September a year ago. Of course, this is 





the average propertyowner which is deserving of note and fruitful of 
hopefulness. 

Our own files furnish the record of 165 fires in September where the re- 
ported loss was from $10,000 upwards—the aggregate loss by these 165 
fires footing up about $5,300,000; to which we add an estimate of 
$1,225,000 for innumerable smaller and unrecorded fires—making, as 
above stated, $6,525,000 as the fire waste in September for the United 
States and Canada. 

Of these 165 losses there were seventy-four where the reported loss was 
between $10,000 and $20,000 ; thirty-five between $20,000 and $30,000 ; 
twenty-five between $30,000 and $50,000; ten between $50,000 and 
$75,000; fourteen between $75,000 and $100,000; six between $100,000 
and $200,000, and one of over $200,000. 

The month of September, while productive of a large number of com- 
paratively small fires, was encouragingly exceptional in the number of 
really large fires—there having been reported only seven fires whose 
alleged destructiveness reached or exceeded $100,000, These were as 
follows: Cincinnati, O., $170,000; Peoria, IIl., $250,000; Chicago, IIl., 
$106,000 ; Humboldt, Mo., $100,000; Nashville, Tenn., $150,000; Dur- 
hamville, N. Y., $133,850; Dakota (prairie fires, estimated), $100,000 ; 
these seven large fires only footing up about $1,010,000, or only about 
one-sixth of the aggregate fire loss of the month. 

Obviously, this is an encouraging exhibit. And the more so as it 
coincides with the expressed opinion of underwriters that, both in Sep- 
tember and August, there has been a decidedly favorable experience on 
their part, as compared with any previous months of the year. Let us 
hope that the fiery tide has really turned and that the three remaining 
months of the year will enable the insurance interest to recover from 
what it has suffered by the severer losses of the previous portion of 1885. 





The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 


THE position assumed by the managers of the New Hampshire Fire In- 
surance Company in the controversy over the valued policy law intro- 
duced in their native State, has brought forth the warm approval of com- 
peers in business. Of course the company could not withdraw from 
New Hampshire, being a creature of the State, but it has given the move- 
ment instituted by its competitors more than moral support, and before 
the bill was passed and signed, no company labored harder to maintain 
the principle of indemnity by opposing the enactment of the law. In its 
instructions to agents after the Governor had signed the bill, the follow- 
ing caution appeared : 

Greater responsibilities are thrown upon the company by reason of the 
statute providing that erroneous statements by the insured in regard to 
title, interest or value, do not avoid a policy; the privilege of making 
a mutual contract with our patrons is denied; the issuing of wager 
policies is the only form of contract permitted. Thence it becomes neces- 
sary that we require additional and more careful discrimination, labor 
and scrutiny on the part of agents in reference to property offered for in- 
surance, and in most cases even to the extent of personal examination of 
the property to be insured, and a special investigation of the moral 
hazard. 

The number of agents and risks in New Hampshire have been con- 
siderably reduced under the conservative management of this company, 
and the theme has been engrafted in the minds of agents employed every- 
where that ‘‘ no service rendered by an agent to the company is so valu- 
able as to decline or cancel policies on bad risks.” We understand that 
though the operations have been limited in New Hampshire, the business 
of the company elsewhere has given increased premiums with profitable 
results since January 1. In New Hampshire the business is being con- 
ducted very carefully and under close surveillance from the head office. 
Within the past few days the following instructions were issued to the 
agents in that State : 

It is becoming more apparent that the company should have still more 
detailed information as to the character of the property offered for insur- 
ance, and much higher rates of premium, and that personal inspections 
and appraisals should be made by the agents and employees of the com- 
pany, the expense of which must be practically borne by the assured, 

The time, labor and expense to gain this detailed information on 
country risks may be found, in many cases, to exceed the former rates of 
premium, 

By the combination of restrictive and discriminating laws, dishonest or 
designing men have the assurance given them that misstatements in regard 
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to title, interest and value will not affect their legal claim to recover on 
their policy, and that a valued policy can be thus obtained, and the com- 
pany deprived of the protection secured by the former mutual and equit- 
able limitation of the respective rights of both parties as contained in 
their policy, and the element of indemnity entirely eliminated from the 
contract. 

To do business with safety to the corporation and to preserve a sufficient 
fund to protect the policyholders, the assured must inevitably be sub- 
jected to increased burdens, and be required to furnish additional evi- 
dence of value, including the selectmen’s appraisal for taxation, and pay 
such increase of premium as may be necessary to enable the corporation 
to bear the increased liability placed upon it, 

It must be evident to all that the hazard under a valued policy is much 
greater than for one of indemnity, and that such hazard increases with 
the length of time, thus reversing the former practice of determining the 
proper rate of premium, and requiring a higher f7o ra/a rate for a term of 

ears, 
. The fact still exists that foreign fire insurance companies, representing 
over $125,000,000 assets, heretofore doing business in New Hampshire, 
have withdrawn, and still decline to do further insurance on property in 
this State. 

As a consequence, policies on large risks, which must be carried, if at 
all, by a considerable number of companies, from time to time expire, 
and our relative liability is largely increased in case of partial loss, thus 
in equity demanding either the cancellation of our policy or the prompt 
indorsement of a coinsurance clause. 

Therefore you are instructed not to bind or write policies on any special 
hazard or any building not protected by village or city fire departments ; 
but you may send applications to the home office, where the application 
will be considered, upon the understanding that the time for which 
policies will be issued will not exceed one year, and the rate increased in 
proportion to the increased hazard of a valued policy and the cost of in- 
spection. 

The New Hampshire Fire is a millionaire company of sterling resources, 
and issues a policy that insures in the full sense of the word, Since its 
organization, in 1869, no company in the country has shown a more steady 
growth, in all respects, than this company. The names of the officers 
are well known, as follows: James A. Weston, president; Samuel N. 
Bell, vice-president; John C, French, secretary; George B, Chandler, 


treasurer. 





How to Diminish Losses, 


Joseru M. Rocers of Chicago, Western manager of the Queen Insurance 
Company, in a circular to policyholders, says ; 


When losses are increasing, rates are necessarily increased, hence you 
are directly interested in reducing losses and expenses, Losses can be 
reduced by obtaining from insurance experts who understand their busi- 
ness, suggestions as to defects in construction and as to your manner of 
doing business, and by following their advice. It is estimated that about 
sixty per cent of fires from physical causes could have been avoided bya 
small outlay of money in remedying construction and by using increased 
vigilance. Indifference to the great danger of spontaneous combustion 
from combinations of oil and vegetable fibre, rags, waste, refuse, dirt and 
dust, iron filings and chips, sawdust, shavings, etc., have produced a 
large number of the most disastrous fires, and they could have been pre- 
vented bya system of cleanliness and order, The rule of removing everything 
valueless from the building every night would prevent a great many fires. 
Some men stolidly and criminally act upon the theory that steam-pipes 
in contact with wood will not produce combustion, while as a matter of 
fact we are continually paying losses from this cause. The risks of all 
our clients will be thoroughly inspected by a competent expert, and any 
defects that exist will be pointed out and suggestions made to prevent 
fires, and we bespeak for them that consideration which the subject de- 
mands, 

As premiums have to pay all losses and expenses, and as many losses 
are fraudulent, honest propertyowners should aid in discovering a pal- 
pable fraud. None of the better class of companies desire to take undue 
advantage of their clients in case of loss, and they are always willing to 
pay the full amount for which they are liable. 

Legislatures are continually imposing burdens in the way of require- 
ments and taxes, and thus increasing the cost of insurance. Valued 
policy laws never benefit honest men, because honest men don’t over-in- 
sure; but they do enable dishonest persons to procure, by misrepresenta- 
tion or otherwise, more insurance than they are entitled to, and thus 
make it an inducement to burn not only their own property, but all prop- 
erty exposing it. 





Fires in the White House. 


A WAsHINGTON letter to The Cleveland Leader says : 

There was a fire in the Treasury last week. The city water-works were 
comparatively useless at the time, and it is a wonder that the tons of valu- 
able records and files were not destroyed. In the attic of the Treasury 
there are enough manuscript records to carpet the State of Ohio. The 
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accounts and certificates of the national banks of the 
here, and had the fire got a headway it is hard to cota the ate 
Neither the Capitol nor the White House is fireproof. A fire j — 
Capitol might bring the dome down into the rotunda, and if it i... 
the congressional library nothing could save its 500,000 books 7 ee an 
knows of the fire at the Capitol after the battle of Bladensburg when te 
Capitol, the White House and the public buildings were burned Fe 4 
however, have ever heard that the White House was on fire durin Van 
Buren’s time. It was on a Saturday evening, and the President wn 
ing one of his State dinners. The party were at the table when a servees 
ran in and whispered some words to President Van Buren. He uietly 
excused himself and left the room, He was taken down to the kitche 4 
which he found to be in flames. A few buckets of water helene 
sufficed to put out the fire, and he then returned to the company and - 
plained the reason of his absence. When he had finished, Henry Clay 
took the occasion to make one of his happy speeches. He said: “ Me 
President, I am doing all I can to get you out of this house but Tas. 
suredly do not want to burn you out!” There was another ‘fire in thé 
President’s mansion in Washington’s days. This occurred while Wash. 
ington was residing in New York. It was in one of Martha Washing. 
ton’s drawing rooms, and a great party had assembled. The ceilings of 
the President’s house were very low, and it was the fashion then for ladies 
to wear ostrich feathers in their head-dresses. A Miss Mclvers, a New 
York belle, had feathers which were extravagantly high, and in passing 
under the chandelier they caught fire and her whole head promised soon 
to be in flames. Major Jackson, an aide-de-camp of the President, was 
the first to notice it. He flew to the young lady’s rescue, and clapping 
the feathers in his hands succeeded in extinguishing the flames before 
they did any material damage. His hands were terribly burned, but he 
had the honor of being the hero of the season. 





Cast-Iron in Burning Buildings. 


A GERMAN exchange says that the question is at present frequently asked 
whether cast-iron, so extensively used as material in building, can be 
safely relied on in case of fire, or whether it will thereby suffer changes 
and deteriorations to such an extent that an ordinance, forbidding it to be 
used as a building material, would be justified. Cast-iron enters in build- 
ings principally as supports and pillars. It is sometimes also used as 
scroll work and ornamentation; these uses, however, may be left out of 
the question, since they will never be extensive enough to be taken into 
account as danger moments, 

Cast-iron is made to assume the desired shapes by heating it beyond 
its smelting point (1100° to 1200° C.), and then permitting it to run into 
forms. Contrary to wrought or rolled iron, cast-iron, after cooling, 
assumes a granular, but not a fibrous structure, and, beside this, the 
single particles assume a certain tension toward each other, produced by 
the gradual cooling of the casting from without to within, similar to the 
so-called St. Rupert’s tears. These two well-known facts make cast-iron 
an unreliable building material, as differences of temperature, which may 
move within comparatively narrow limits, produce a deformation of cast- 
iron pillars, and on a sudden entail their cracking. It is well known that 
cast-iron constructions frequently will crack with great colds, and more 
especially with earthquakes. 

The greatest difference of temperature will within a short time occur at 
times of conflagration and quenching, and it has been observed repeatedly 
that pillars of this material, heated to a high degree, shivered like glass 
by the water thrown from the engine, Thus, for instance, at the fire ina 
large establishment at Berlin it was found that about one-third of all cast- 
iron pillars of the different stories were cracked in a horizontal direction, 
immediately below the capitals. The upper stories did not tumble down, 
because the combustible parts had all been consumed before the glowing 
pillars were struck by the jets of water. It would doubtless have been 
worse if the upper stories had been inhabited; the entire building might 
have collapsed. ; 

Certain prohibitory measures were a long time ago passed in Berlin, 
where, on account of the very high price of the building lots, the greatest 
possible use is made of every inch of ground, and iron pillars are used in 
great numbers. It was ordained, for instance, that cast-iron pillars shall 
alternate with masonry pillars, or, in certain cases, with granite columns. 
Basing upon the sad experience gathered from abovesaid fire, the city 
authorities of Berlin appointed a commission of experts, among them 
the chief of the city fire brigade, to take into consideration whether pre- 
cautionary rules be advisable in this regard, and whether the use of cast- 
iron supports under or in dwellings should be entirely prohibited. After 
mature deliberation it was resolved to entirely prohibit the employment 
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of cast-iron supports, while those from wrought-iron were permissable. 
It was also resolved to institute experiments whether cast-iron pillars 
might not be protected by suitable fire-resisting envelopes. Upon the 
strength of these resolutions the police authorities, April 4, 1884, issued 
the following: ‘‘ For buildings, the lower stories of which serve for pur- 
poses of business or storage while the upper ones are inhabited, cast-iron 
pillars, not suitably protected against the immediate effects of fire, are 
henceforward prohibited. In their place are permitted: 1. Pillars from 
wrought-iron; 2. Pillars from cast-iron, if protected by a fixed cover of 
wrought-iron, between which and the former circulates a layer of air; 3. 
Pillars from clinkers Jaid in cement mortar.” 

At the large fires in Boston and Chicago it was observed that super- 
heated cast-iron pillars and supports gave way suddenly without pre- 
vious indications of their weakness, as soon as streams of cold water 
struck them. In consequence of this it was forbidden in cities to use 
cast-iron pillars thenceforward as supports of the front wall. 

Anexcellent material for columns is the rolled boiler-iron, rolled in 
such a shape that four pieces, riveted together, form a pillar. Capital and 
base can consist of cast-iron, and it is easy to unite the two pieces with 
the shaft. 

Similar observations on the behavior of cast-iron were made in Eng- 
land. Messrs. Buckle and Woodrow, in the interest of theatre builders, 
experimented for the purpose of ascertaining which material could actu- 
ally be considered fireproof, and found, among others, that although the 
natural stone had by the English Parliament been legally recognized as 
fireproof, still everyone knew that on an average they do not deserve this 
distinction ; iron, on account of the change of its length, was invariably 
objectionable, and when exposed to fire it would break down under the 
superincumbent loads, which collapse would invariably occasion greater 
damage than the fire itself ; cast-iron would not resist the sudden changes 
of temperature occurring by the quenching of fires. Still, it was consid- 
ered fireproof in England. These gentlemen finally established that a 
material be considered fireproof only when it: 1. Resists a temperature 
of 1000° to r100° C. (which is the smelting point of cast-iron), without 
experiencing a deterioration of any kind; and 2. That it be a bad con- 
ductor of heat. In support of these two requisites it is mentioned that 
cast-iron almost completely loses its strength at the fusing point of lead, 
to wit., 335° C., as has been proven by a series of known occurrences, 
They ascertained that cast-iron loses up to fifteen per cent of its strength 
at the boiling temperature of water, and that therefore the employment of 
cast-iron without a thick envelope was utterly objectionable. By the ob- 
servation of certain precautions wood is far better. Oak wood, laid in 
concrete, better resists the fire test than the ordinary stone and iron con- 
structions ; wooden posts, surrounded with plastering, are preferable to 
iron pillars, as far as their resistance to fire is concerned. English fire 
insurance societies declare as best fireproof doors to be those consisting 
of a double layer of diagonally crossing boards of hard wood, lined with 
sheet zinc, the edges of which lap over each other. Such a door, they 
say, resists fire far better than iron doors. According to the official 
statements of the great fire at the Vienna Stadt Theatre, iron doors proved 
to be efficient. They were of a special construction, however, being 
double doors, with a layer of air between the two plates. 

Notwithstanding the opinions given above, there are scientists who 
claim that cast-iron is preferable to wrought-iron as building material, 
the former and cement concrete, it is asserted, being the best material for 
pillars used to support weights on account of their fire-resisting qualities, 
and not being liable to bend or warp under intense heat. 





The Valued Policy Law and Oliver Piilsbury. 

Some of the newspapers in New Hampshire, backed by the engineers and 
promoters of the valued policy law in force there, are demanding the re- 
moval of Insurance Commissioner Oliver Pillsbury, because he has 
opposed this obnoxious law, and recently wrote a letter to a citizen of 
Georgia denouncing such measures as against public good. The move- 
ment confirms once more the old proverb that a prophet is without honor 
in his own country, for it is generally admitted by those acquainted with 
insurance matters that no State insurance official stands higher either in 
Point of integrity or insurance knowledge than Mr. Pillsbury. And if the 
semies of the Insurance Commissioner in New Hampshire will insist 

this statement merely reflects the opinion of insurance men who 





desire to favor Mr, Pillsbury and keep him in office, let us suggest that they 
solicit the opinions of the Insurance Superintendents of the different States 
as to Mr. Pillsbury’s trustworthiness and ability. The unbiased position 
of these State officials must be recognized, and at the annual conventions 
of State Insurance Commissioners the greatest respect and consideration 
have always been shown Oliver Pillsbury for his sound views on insurance 
matters, backed by long experience as Insurance Commissioner. If the 
citizens of New Hampshire should be foolish enough to take counsel 
from the valued policy demagogues, and insist on Mr. Pillsbury’s dis- 
missal, it will be like adding the last straw to break the New Hampshire 
camel’s back, and propertyowners there will be placed in a worse pre- 
dicament even than now exists. But we will venture to say that Insur- 
ance Commissioner Pillsbury will not go out of the insurance department 
while there is some measure of common sense pervading public opinion, 





The Home Fire Insurance Company’s New Building in Chicago. 


Tue following description of the new building now building in Chicago 
for the Home Fire Insurance Company of this city, which is to be com- 
pleted by November 1, we clip from The Inland Architect and Builder, 
which also gives an illustration of the building : 

This building is being erected on the northeast corner of Adams and 
La Salle streets, Chicago, for the Home Insurance Company, one of the 
leading fire insurance companies of New York, to be occupied for gen- 
eral office purposes and the Western headquarters of the company, in 
charge of the company’s agents, Ducat & Lyon, so well known in Chicago 
because of their prompt and full payment of all losses after the great fire, 
The building occupies 138 feet on La Salle street and ninety-six feet on 
Adams street, and is nine stories and basement in height, a total of 
150 feet from the sidewalk to the top of the cornice, The basement is 
ten feet high in the clear; the first floor, which will be fitted for banking 
purposes, nineteen feet ; the second, thirteen feet ; the third and fourth, 
twelve feet ; the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth, eleven feet; while the 
ninth story will be one large hall, eighteen feet high, with galleries, and 
fitted for the Western department of the Home Insurance Company. 

The foundations are calculated for a permanent weight of two tons per 
square foot, the borings showing soft clay to the depth of twenty feet, the 
extent of the examination, and are isolated piers carefully proportioned 
to the weight they are to carry. They are composed of two feet of con- 
crete, dimension stone and a layer of square rubble stone. The pedestal, 
formed from the basement and first story, is of Fox Island granite, the 
walls rock-faced, but with considerable carving at entrances. The main 
entrance displays four of the finest polished granite columns ever placed 
in the West. The walls above are composed of dark red Trenton pressed 
brick—one of the finest pressed bricks found in any market—set in red 
mortar and trimmed with panels of Perth Amboy terra-cotta, and red 
sandstone from Vert Island, Lake Superior, a hard sandstone, fine in 
color, very strong, weathers well and can be procured in any quantity 
and in blocks as large as can be handled. The construction is especially 
designed for a tall heavy building set upon a compressible foundation, 
which this is. Such construction must be elastic, as settlements must 
take place, and although every care is taken to make settlements uniform, 
there will be more or less inequality, and to counteract these there must 
be elasticity in the construction. It is also necessary to have all rooms 
as well lighted as possible, and this is mainly accomplished by having the 
piers cut away to the minimum of strength. To satisfy these two require- 
ments the girders are carried on square iron columns built into the brick 
piers and connected at the top of each window by lintels. Each floor of 
beams and girders is tied together and also tied to all the columns, thus 
forming a complete network supplemented by heavy hoop iron, built into 
the brickwork in every place where increased bond or tie is desired, and 
also every stone is champed or anchored so that settlement will produce 
as little displacement as possible. The interior, including all the iron 
columns, girders, beams, etc., will be fireproofed by the system of hollow 
fireclay tile arches, partitions, etc., placed by the Wright Fireproofing 
Company. The finish will be in hardwoods, and the exterior balconies, 
the balustrade on the roof, etc., will be of elaborate magnetic oxide, a 
material especially adapted for these purposes, by Poulson & Edgar of 
New York. The designs for the main stairway are very artistic, and are 
to be carried out in this material. The construction of the building is in 
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the hands of some of the most skillful contractors in the country, and the 
building when completed will not have its superior among the insurance 
buildings of the country. The arrangement of offices is thorough and 
complete. Six Hale hydraulic elevators will give rapid and easy access 
to all floors, and the building will when finished cost not less than 


$600,000, 





Increase of Insanity in Massachusetts. 

WRITING on the interesting subject of insanity, F. B. Sanborn says in 
The Boston Advertiser that in the year 1865, when the population of 
Massachusetts, by a census taken that year, was 1,267,329, the whole 
number of insane persons admitted to the public hospitals and asylums 
was only about 700; the number resident there at some period during the 
year was about 2100; and the number remaining October 1, 1865, was 
1456. Atthe corresponding date in 1885, twenty years later, when the 
State population is less than 2,000,000, the number remaining in Massa- 
chusetts hospitals and asylums will exceed 3700, or two and one-half 
times as many as in 1865, while the increase of population in the State 
has been hardly sixty per cent. During the twelve months which will 
end October 1, the admissions to these institutions will be more than 
1600, and the whole number of persons under treatment in them will ex- 
ceed 5000—in both cases more than double the number reported twenty 
years ago. Atthe same time the number of the insane maintained in 
almshouses, which was something over 600, possibly 700, in 1865, has in- 
creased to nearly 1000 in 1885, although the average number residing in 
almshouses and almshouse asylums during the year has not exceeded 
750, and the number there at the present time is not more than 800, 
Including all classes under official observation at present in Massachu- 
setts, there are probably 4500 insane persons in public and private estab- 
lishments to-day, where twenty years ago there were less than 2100, show- 
ing an average increase for twenty years in these establishments of 120 a 
year. For the last ten years the rate has been 160 a year, and for the last 
five years nearly 200, The actual increase of insane persons in the whole 
State during twenty years is hard to compute, because no exact census of 
them is ever taken ; but we assume the present number to be nearly 6500, 
and we know that thirty years ago Dr Jarvis reported them as 2632. This 
would show an increase in thirty years of 3868, or at the rate of 129 a year 
for the whole period. The present rate of increase cannot be much less 
than 300 a year. We must build separate asylums for the chronic insane, 
at small cost for the structures, and economically managed ; we must 
build a few small hospitals for the recent insane, and take pains that 
these do not become crowded with incurables, But let it not be forgotten 
that more than nine-tenths of our present patients under treatment are 
incurable, and that the proportion is never likely to be much less than 
now. Six years ago I made a list of 2598 insane persons then in the State 
hospitals, of whom no more than 250 have since recovered, while nearly 
or quite half still remain incurable in the establishments where I found 
them in 1879. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The State Capital Insurance Company of Nashua is in process of 
organization in New Hampshire, 

—A young Dutch scientist, John P. Janse, has been promoted for his 
academical thesis on the establishment of mortality tables. 


—The Institute of Chartered Accountants at Toronto, of which William 
McCabe is president, appears to be in a flourishing condition. 


—During the week ending October 9, the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany paid $68,758 in death claims and $15,071 for endowments. 


—The Irving Fire Insurance Company, in process of winding up, has 
declared a dividend of thirty-five per cent, making eighty-five per cent in 
all. 

—It is learned that the Keystone Underwriters will be organized in 
Pittsburg, taking in a number of local companies to do an agency busi- 
ness, 


—A German exchange, in speaking of a large conflagration in a 
brewery, when a few buckets full of water could have prevented an enor- 
mous damage, says that no large building, especially no brewery or malt- 
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house, should be without fire-saving apparatus, and that no firm reliance 
for obvious reasons, can be placed on even the best directed and 
equipped fire brigade. 

—Reports from Australia say that, in spite of the ‘ unfriendly legisla. 
tion” and competition by the English, some twelve German insurance 
companies of all denominations have obtained a firm footing in Sydney 
Australia. 

—Before going into bankruptcy, Le Credit Viager, established in 1854 
appealed to all the French life insurance companies to come forward with 
help, so as to save the French honor, and with it, of course, Le Credit 
Viager. Other companies, however, failed to see it in that light and de. 
clined, so the company failed. 

—A little girl in Berlin, while playing with her schoolmates in the back. 
yard, was accidentally pushed through the window of a basement light 
shaft and severely injured. The father instituted suit against the pro- 
prietor, and although the latter repealed from one court to the other, the 
former recovered heavy damages, ‘‘ because the latter left a possible 
source of mischief unguarded.” 

—The results of the inquiry into the causes of fire in the State of Prus. 
sia, for the year 1883, resulted as follows: Total fires, 16,103; the value 
of real estate destroyed, 39,009,985 marks; that of personal property, 
25,896,396 marks; total, 64,906,381 marks. Of the former class up. 
insured, 1,159,476 marks; of the latter, 4,450,346 marks. The rate of 
fires was, in the provinces, 1 to 1694 buildings ; in Berlin, 1 to 656, 


—The school administration of intelligent Germany, in 1876, declared 
lightning rods on school buildings to be a ‘‘ superfluous superfiuity,” 
more for ornament than use; in 1880 it had succeeded in rubbing the cob. 
webs from out its eyes, and began to think that such lightning rods, after 
all, were excellent institutions, and resolved to have them on their school- 
houses, and, in 1885, they voted sufficient funds to buy and put them up, 


—Very satisfactory experiments with the refuse from coal oil distilleries, 
as burning material in place of coal, were lately tried on an English 
steamship on her voyage to and from the Mediterranean. Both the cap. 
tain and the machinist reported the most favorable results, First, the 
space required was very small, and cargo could be stored in the coal 
bunkers ; and second, the cost of the oil was barely one-half that for coal, 


—From official statements we see that in Italy in 1884 there were organ- 
ized twelve mutual insurance societies, five stock companies ceased 
business, four foreign companies were admitted, while one withdrew 
from the country. Ten companies, seven home and three foreign, in- 
creased their capital. At the end of 1884 there were in Italy thirty-eight 
home companies, with a capital of 90,985,000 francs, and fifty-one foreign, 
with a capital of 453,422,000 francs. 

—Drs. Charternesse and Rummo reported in the Medical Academy of 
Paris on their experiments with Ferran’s cholera lymph. They vaccinated 
Guinea pigs with it, but could notice no visible effects of a cholera char- 
acter. They then gave to the pigs, both those vaccinated and those not 
treated thus, some of Koch’s cholera bacillus, when the animals died at 
once. The two physicians arrive at the conclusion that Ferran’s lymph 
in their hands had failed to be effective. 

—A deplorable instance due to a little wax-taper match occurred some 
time ago during the International Exposition at South Kensington, Eng. 
A gentleman lit his cigar, and threw the still burning taper end in the 
grass, Just then a bevy of ladies passed, and the fire ignited one lady's 
dress. She was suddenly wrapped in flames, and in spite of the instan- 
taneous help rendered her, her lower body was terribly burned, so that 
she had to be transported to the hospital. 


—Joseph Ettenberger, in the Second District Court at Newark, sued the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for the recovery of $93 of a policy 
on the life of John Schaefer. Ettenberger, as one of the executors of the 
estate of the late Mr. Schaefer, seeks to recover the money, which had 
been paid to Mr. Schaefer’s daughter, claiming that it was part of the 
estate. The plaintiff was non-suited on the ground that the daughter had 
paid premiums, and that she was therefore entitled to the money. 


—An ordinance has been passed in Vicksburg levying a “ privilege 
tax” of $125 per annum on each company transacting business in that 
city, and proper penalties are provided for the punishment of any agent 
taking risks in the city without complying with the ordinance. Itis also 
provided, that any company paying $100 to the Firemen’s Charitable 
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Association of the city shall be exempt from the privilege tax, and that 
the $100 donation shall not be required from said company for any year 
succeeding one in which its losses exceed its net cash receipts on its 
business done in Vicksburg. It must be a blessed privilege for the citi- 
zens of Vicksburg to have acommon council that would pass such an 


ordinance, 

_The statistician pokes his snooping nose into everything. Inquiry 
was directed in Berlin to ascertain upon what kind of pavement horses 
were most apt to fall, and the result was as follows from July 1, 1884, to 
June 30, 1885 : The govermental mail department employed during this 
time on an average, 554 horses. Of this number, 261 fell during the 
year, to wit., 130 on asphalt, 104 on stone, and 27 on wood pavement. 
The number of accidents upon noiseless pavements has largely increased. 
On asphalt, 48, and on wood, 15. 


—A foreign exchange contains an interesting report of the trial of an 
American hand grenade. The directions how to use them were strictly 
adhered to; a pile of wood, one yard high, interspersed with shavings, 
was saturated with kerosene and ignited. When completely enveloped 
in flames, fire grenades were bombarded into the combustibles with an- 
ticipated results; that is, no results whatever, and buckets of water had 
tobe thrown on the pile to quench the fire. Three different tests were 
instituted, with the same final results, 


—The Philadelphia Item says: ‘‘ The Charter Oak is evidently in a 
bad way. Application has been made by the State Commissioner of 
Connecticut for the appointment of a receiver, and the showing made by 
the official reports of the company demonstrates that if the application 
had been made years since, when the company first got into its trouble, 
or rather, first ‘‘showed up” its crippled condition, it had been much 
better for its policyholders, the cause of life insurance and all concerned, 
save, perhaps, its incumbents in office.” 


—The numerous friends of E. B. Harper, president ot the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, will usually find him in his pew (in the 
Calvary Baptist Church)—which he has occupied for the past twelve or 
fifteen years—both morning and evening services, and upon our making 
inquiry of him, he authorizes us to say that he extends an earnest invita- 
tion to each officer, agent, employee and member of his association, as 
well as to his numerous social and fraternal friends, to accept the freedom 
of his pew, and a cordial welcome will be extended to one and all by the 
officers of Calvary Church.—Our Society Fournal, 


—To the very standing pertinent question, ‘‘ When should a man insure 
his life?” an agent sends the following real-life exemplification: “A 
gentleman, whom we will name K., expressed December 12, 1882, his 
willingness to me to take out a life policy next day. In the evening he 
met several friends, and among other conversational items told them of 
his intentions, They laughed at him, and he became undecided, so that I 
failed to get him. About six weeks ago he contracted a cold, which in a 
few weeks turned into galloping consumption, and yesterday I did him 
the last sad service of being one of his pall-bearers.” 


—The following letter was recently sent by Jules Tuyes, president of 
the New Orleans Insurance Company, to the president of the Soldiers’ 
Home of Louisiana: ‘ At the request of the following named insurance 
companies, viz., Factors and Traders Insurance Company of New 
Orleans, Sun Mutual Insurance Company of New Orleans, Merchants 
Mutual Insurance Company of New Orleans, New Orleans Insurance 
Company of New Orleans, I take pleasure in inclosing herewith their re- 
spective policies, issued free of charge, in favor of the Soldiers’ Home of 
Louisiana, each covering $500, on the buildings belonging to that emi- 
nently interesting institution.” 


~Though its insurance department is edited by a gentleman closely 
and prominently identified with fire insurance interests, The Cincinnati 
Price Current is assuredly a free lance in dealing with underwriting 
matters, The editor more than occasionally strikes out trom the shoulder 
at some practices of the regular life companies ; so much so that we have 
been tempted to think at times that he might have an imaginary or real 
personal grievance against life insurance. But the fire companies also 
— share of criticism, as, for instance, the following paragraph in 
— issue, propounding a query which answers itself: ‘‘ Are in- 
companies to be permitted to induce parties to insure their prop- 

sity beyond its value and thus furnish means by ‘which the incendiary 





careless or the wantonly and criminally incendiary can sell out with profit 
to the companies, and by this means enhance the cost of fire insurance 
and thus rob every upright fire insurance policyholder in the land,’ that 
they may collect a premium of $2000 on property worth only $1000, and 
where they intend that they shall not pay more than $1000 in event of 
loss? In such cases the companies collect a premium for promoting 
rascality.” 

—The destruction of Rush & Sprague’s fine mill at Leavenworth by 
fire makes the second disastrous mill fire that has visited that city within 
amonth, The mill had forty-eight sets of rolls, and made 800 barrels of 
flour per day. The origin of the fire is not definitely known, though it is 
supposed to have originated in the dust-room. A curious feature of the 
fire was that the firemen supposed at one time that they had extinguished 
the flames, and accordingly they shut off the stream of water. Soon after 
the fire was found to have extended all over the mill through the spouts 
and elevators ; but the discovery came too late, and the mill was in a few 
moments ablaze in every part.—American Miller, 


—An epidemic of measles and scarlet fever broke out, and was com- 
municated from one school child to the other in a German town, and thus 
became a wide-spread epidemic, resulting in many deaths, The case was 
referred to a commission, which found that the schoolmaster was to 
blame, in first line, and the government (which forces the children to visit 
school) in second. The former should possess sufficient medical knowl- 
edge to know by the cough and tearful eye of the scholar that he was 
seized with the first symptoms of the measles; or the vomiting, that 
it was the initiatory state of scarlet fever, etc., and the government was 
blamable for failing to instruct the public teachers in these, the very first 
rudiments of public hygiene. 


—The Deutsche Versicherungs Zeitung is treating the German firemen 
to a lecture for using too much water when quenching a small fire. At 
the conclusion it says: ‘‘ The writer was an eye witness to a small chim- 
ney fire in a little country town. Although the fire was subdued in about 
ten minutes, the volunteer firemen pumped for at least one-half hour a per- 
fect deluge upon and into the one-story house, and it is no metaphor when 
he asserts that the dwelling-room contained fully four feet of water. * * 
It does not concern the policyholder how much water is thrown on his 
property, but it is most decidedly a matter of great interest to the fire in- 
surance company. Nor does the blame fall entirely on the rank and file 
of the fire brigade, but also on the directing foreman.” 


—The lately issued forty-sixth annual report of the Registrar General 
of Great Britain shows that the number of deaths as directly due to 
drunkenness, has increased from 1881 to 1884 in England. In the three 
years, from 1881 to 1883, the ratio was forty-eight such cases to each 
1,000,000 inhabitants, while from 1876 to 1880, it amounted to forty-two, 
and from 1871 to 1875, to thirty-eight. It is well known, however, that 
this apparent increase of the percentage is not by any means due to the 
increased consumption of liquors among the English people in general, 
but, as said report well expressed it, to the more conscientious statements 
of the cause of death. The contrary fact is rather true, because the re- 
ports of the Board of Trade, as well as the last census, show that the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages has largely decreased. 


—Speaking of the investment of the capital of life. insurance compa- 
nies, the celebrated English authority on matters of insurance, T. B. 
Sprague, lately said in a meeting of the Institute of Actuaries, in his 
opening speech: ‘‘ There is no more important question than the rate of 
interest, in considering the future of life insurance, and, probably, there 
is no question upon which greater differences of opinion exist, some 
authorities holding that the rate of interest must inevitably fall, while 
others take a more sanguine view, and think that so many new openings 
will continually be found for the safe investment of capital, that the aver- 
age rate of interest may for a long time be maiotained at its present fig- 
ure, at all events by those investors who are prepared to examine dispas- 
sionately the various new securities brought under their notice,” 


—The insurance fraternity will learn with deep regret that the illness of 
Judge A, W. Spalding of Chicago is of such a nature as to compel his 
entire withdrawal from business, That such retirement will be brief and 
result in his complete restoration to health is the heartfelt wish of all who 
know him. Judge Spalding has long been one of the leading underwrit- 
ers of the West, an able, energetic and successful manager, and an ex- 
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cellent executive officer. He has contributed some valuable work to the 
literature of fire insurance, being an original thinker and capable of cloth- 
ing his ideas in forcible and attractive language. His present ill health 
is the result of overwork, both his physical and mental organization hav- 
ing been taxed to too great an extent for several years. The Home 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of San Francisco, of which he was agent, 
has reinsured its business in the Eastern department with the West- 
chester Fire, 

—From an interesting report in The Madrid Weekly for Medicine and 
Pharmacy, it is learned that the cholera in Spain, which assumed an epi- 
demical form in June, soon was widespread, and in the first month 
nearly 6000 people died. During July the epidemic increased percepti- 
bly, and at the end of the month official statistics say that 25,000 persons 
died, sometimes more than 1000 per day. It attained its culminating 
point in August, which by reason of its great heat propagated the 
disease, and up to the 22d from 1700 to 1900 persons died daily. From 
this time forward it decreased, although 50,000 died in August. Accord. 
ing to official reports, 81,000 people died with cholera, and it can fairly be 
assumed that this figure underestimates the entire loss, While the 
cholera is diminishing in Spain, it is assuming proportions in several 
Italian ports, and the Swiss Bundesrath has adopted stringent quarantine 
regulations, toward France on the one side and Italy on the other, 


—Professor L. Weber lately delivered an interesting discourse in 
Breslau, ‘‘ On the remarkable phenomenon of the increase of ignition of 
and fires caused by lightning.” He said that the fire record of all the 
provinces of Germany as well as Holland showed that lightning had, dur- 
ing the last ten years, shown a largely increased vehemence and tendency 
to ignite, For the single province of Saxony this tendency had from 1874 
to 1883 shown an increase of fully ninety per cent. Some seek to 
account for it by the greater frequency of thunder-storms and increased 
vehemence ; others, in meteorological conditions; again, others, in the 
increased use of metals in buildings, The frequency of strokes by 
lightning differs greatly, according to geographical location, the North 
sea coast being the most exposed. To 1,000,000 of insured buildings the 
following average is found: Baden, 90; Wiirtemberg, 104; Saxony, 
253; Eastfriesland, 266 ; Schleswig-Holstein, 292 ; Oldenburg, 331. 


—TuHE SPECTATOR mentioned some time ago that a personal effect in- 
surance company was about to be organized in Brusse!s. It will enter 
into activity October 1, 1885, under the euphonious cognomen Eureka. 
Its plan of operation is, it insures all the personal effects, trunks, satchels, 
boxes, canes, umbrellas, etc., of travelers, affixing to such effects its 
shield, label, mark, etc., of say, ‘‘ Eureka, 1800,” as the case may be. Its 
agents are stationed throughout the country, charged with the supervision 
of such marked effects, and at the expiration of the policy they remove 
these labels, etc. Whenever they see any property stamped or marked 
in this manner, they seize it and hold the present possessor responsible. 
Effects forgotten in the cars, omnibusses, hotels, etc., are returned to these 
agents, who thereupon forward them to address. Whether the stock- 
holders of the company, when balancing their books, will joyfully ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Eureka” (freely translated, ‘‘ I’ve made a hit !") remains to be 
seen. 

—The New York Commercial Bulletin very sensible says: ‘‘ We notice 
a rumor that, as the result of the Insurance Superintendent's investiga- 
tion of the condition of the Long Island Fire Insurance Company, the 
scrip of that company, heretofore issued to policyholders as representing 
the profits of their respective policies, is to be canceled, the amount of 
such scrip liability being on January 1, 1885 (as per New York insurance 
Report, page 74), $58,856. This scrip (which is issued to policyholders 
of the company, because they paid more premium-rate than other insur- 
ants paid, and also because on their policies a profit was made and de- 
clared) is now, as we are told, canceled, because the company’s impair- 
ment of capital requires it. Wedo not see it in any such light. The 
Long Island’s impairment of capital, if it had been caused by extraordi- 
nary fire losses, could properly have called for a contribution from the 
scripholders to the extent of such extraordinary fire loss. But this does 
net appear to have been the fact. The trouble is that, at least, three 
dividends to stockholders have been made whose final result has been to 
wipe out the company’s surplus and impair the capital. Why the scrip- 
holders should be sacrificed, under such a condition, we confess we can- 
not understand. There is no exhibit of extraordinary fire loss, but only 
an exhibit of inexcusable dividends which had not been earned, It is the 








stockholders, not the scripholders, who should stand in the gap. Ej 

. ‘ + Either 
the company should reduce its capital or call upon the stockholders for 
an assessment equal to the impairment.” 

—Dr. Carter, the secretary of the Baltimore Bureau of Health, fur. 
nishes the following interesting data on the great mortality of the sane 
of that city, in a table containing their rates of death and birth, The 
table was gotten up on the desire of Dr. J. T. McFarland, who asserts 
that the dying out of the negro in the United States is merely a question 
of time, if the present great rate of mortality among them continues to 
exist. Mr. Carter says: ‘‘ While physicians are rather tardy in an. 
nouncing births, this is not, whatever, the case with colored midwives 
who have a license ; they never miss to promptly announce a birth, The 
death rate for our white population during 1884 was 18.33 per 1000, and 
its birth rate 19.76 for the same period ; this latter would result stil] 
higher by the punctual announcement of births. The death rate among 
the colored population for the same year was 31.58 per 1000, while the 
birth rate was only 18.76." Mr. Carter coincides in the opinion of Dr, 
McFarland, and attributes the increase of the colored population of Balti. 
more to the influx of the negroes coming from the counties, 

—tThe recent reduction in the capital of the Howard Fire Insurance 
Company from $500,000 to $400,000, so as to make a surplus, has led 
The Cincinnati Price Current to make these observations: ‘ We would 
like to know how much more security the policyholders have under the 
new arrangement than they had under the old. We can best expose this 
sort of humbug by applying it to an Ohio company. Say the company 
has a capital of $500,000, The stockholders are liable for another 
$500,000, That is, $1,000,000 security to the policyholders. In order to 
gain a surplus the capital is reduced to $400,000, The additional liability 
of the stockholders goes down to $400,000, making $800,600, Add to 
this the surplus of the $100,000 that has been gained by this slight of 
hand, and the policyholders have a security of $900,000 instead of 
$1,000,000. When one gains another must lose. The company gains 
$100,000 in surplus, and the policyholders lose $100,000 in security.” By 
the New York law the liability of the stockholders of the Howard is only 
$400,000, and the policyholders have $100,000 less security, according to 
The Price Current’s view, than they did before the reduction. 


—‘* We observe,” says The Cincinnati Price Current, ‘‘ that some of the 
insurance journals in noting the presence of Captain Shaw of the London 
Fire Brigade in this country are otherwise than complimentary in their 
remarks, John I. Covington of the Equitable Accident Company of this 
city formed a slight acquaintance with Captain Shaw at the fire chiefs’ 
convention in this city three years ago. A year later Mr. Covington was 
in London and called upon Captain Shaw, who took especial pains to show 
him the system and working plans of the London Brigade, and at no time 
did he make any invidious comparisons with the American system. Dur- 
ing Mr. Covington’s several years’ experience as a manager of the Insur- 
ance Adjustment Company, he adjusted losses in nearly every prominent 
city in this country, and had opportunity and occasion to note the work. 
ings of the various fire departments. He has no hesitation in expressing 
the opinion that the London Fire Brigade has a system as near perfection 
as is attainable, and that the training, the efficiency and the morals of the 
men have been brought to the highest point. He thinks Captain Shaw 
justly entitled to the high esteem in which he is held in London.” 


—At Des Moines, Iowa, May 17, Sadie McConkey of Dubuque ob- 
tained judgment in the federal court against the Travelers Insurance 
Company, with costs, amounting to $5560, on the life of her husband, 
who was found dead in his office in the far West with a pistol in his hand 
and his papers disturbed. Examination showed a shortage of $11,000 in 
his accounts. The theory of the plaintiff was that he had been forced to 
open the safe by a burglar, who, obtaining the missing money and secutle 
ties, shot him and placed the revolver in his hand. The theory of the 
defense was suicide, and also that as it was an accident policy the com- 
pany was not liable. A case ia which over $5000 is involved may be 
appealed to the Supreme Court. To deprive the defendant of the right of 
appeal, the attorneys for the plaintiff, before Judge Love could enter 
judgment, filed a remitter of $670. Thus the net judgment is $499 © 
attorney for the defendant contested, but Judge Love held that the plaia- 
tiff had a right to make the remitter. The full bench of the United 
States Court reversed the ruling of Judge Love, and decided that the 


plaintiff had no right to make the remitter. The case now goes wd 
the Supreme Courtt of the United States on appeal. 
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